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KARMA IN ITS EFFECT ON CHARACTER 
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The word Karma is derived from the Sanskrit AW, to do ; aft action is Karma. 
Technically ibis word also means, sometimes, tlic effect of actions. In connection 
wish metaphysics it sometimes means that effect of which a U our past actions were 
the cause. But in Karma Yoga we have simply to do with die word Karma as 
meaning work. The goat of all mankind is knowledge ; that is d*e one ideal placed 
before us by the Eastern Philosophy, Pleasure is not the goal of man, but knowledge, 
Pleasure and happiness ccnne to an eml. It is a mistake that mankind makes, to 
think that pleasure is the goal; that is the cause of alt the miseries wc have in the 
work), because man foolishly thinks that pleasure is the Ideal. After^i time he finds 
[hat it is not happiness, but knowledge, towards which he 1 is going, * and ihat both 
pain and pleasure are great teachers, that evil as well as good is i great readier* 
As pleasure and pain pass before his soul they leave upon it different pictures, 
and the result of these combined impressions is what is pilled iriSiYs, *: character J F 
if you sake the character of any man, it really is but the aggregate of tendencies, 
the sum total of the bent of his mind ; you will ttiid that misery and happiness were 
equal factors in the formation of dial character, good ami evil have had an equal 
share in the formation of character, and in some instances misery is a greater teacher 
than happiness. In studying the great characters lieu the world h05 produced, l 
dare say that in the vast majority of cases it. was misery that taught more than happi¬ 
ness. it was poverty that taught more than wealth, it was blows that brought out the 
tire, rather than pmise_ 

Sow ihis knowledge, again, i* inherent m a man ; no know ledge contes from 
outside ; it is all inside. What we say a man La knows “ in strict psychological 
language should lie what a mao " uncovers " nr t4 unveils IP ; wlmt a man " learns " 
is really what a man " uncovers* 1 ' the word uncover ftLeaning " he takes the cover off 
his own soul/’ which is a mine of infinite knowledge. We say Newton discovered 
gravitation. Was it sitting anywhere in a comer waiting for him ? It was in his 
own mind; the si me came and he found it out. All knowledge that ihe world has 
ever received comes from the mind : the infinite library of the universe is hi your 
own mind. The external world is simply the suggestion, the occasion which sets 
you to study your own mind,, but the ol>jecl of your study is always your own mind. 
The falling of an apple gaie the suggestion to Xewlom and he studied his own 
mind ; be re-read all the previous links of his mind, and discovered a new link among 
them, which we call the law of gravitation. Ji was not the apple or anything In the 
centre of the earth, So all knowledge, boils secular and spiritual, U in the human mind. 
In many cases it is not uncovered, btu remains covered, anil when die covering* 
is being slowly taken off, we say '■ we are learning," and the advance of knowledge 
is made by die advance of tins process of uncovering. The man from whom this 
veil is 1 >ciiie lifted is the more knowing man, the man upon whom It lies thick, is 
ignorant, and the man from whom it has ^one entirely away, is the alb knowing, die 
omniscient* There Itave Wcu omtnsdenl men, and will he yet again. I believe. 


I believe, too, that there will I* myriads more in the cycles to come, like fire in a 
piete ot 111 nip knowledge ttti&ts Ltt ih« mind; friction k* ihe suggestion tlmt brings 
out that fire. So with all our actions—ow tears and our smiles, our joy s and our 
arrows, our meping and laughter, curses and blessings, praise and blame— 
with every one of litem we fed in ihc long run, if we calmly study our own selves, 
that they have been brought out by ho many blow s. The result is what we are ; all 
these blow's taken together are called Karma —work, action. Every mental and 
physical fora that impinges upotr the aboF, by whfch p as h were, fire is struck from 
it P by which its own power And knowledge are discovered, fct Aarma, the word being 
in its universal sense, Sa we are doing AW/im all the time. I am sal king 
to you; that is Aar mu. You are listening; that h, AVw, We breathe; dint i* 
Karma* We walk Aurwif. \\c talk— Karpur* Everything we do, physical or 
mental, h Karma, and U leaving its marks on us. 

t here are certain deeds which are. as it were, the aggregate, the sum total, of a 
large dumber of smaller deed*. If we stand near the sea shore and hear the waves 
dashing against the shingle, we think itis such a great noise, and ref we know that 
(me wave is ready composed of milKon? arret millions of minute waves; each one ot 
these h making a noise, and yet we do not catch she sound of (hem: ii is imlv w hen they 
become (tie big aggregate that we catch it So every pulsation of the heart is doing work ; 
certani things *re feel, and they become tangible to us ; they are, at the same silue, the 
aggregate of a number of small actions It you really want to judge ihc clmvctor uf 
a man look hoc at his great acts. Every fool becomes a hero at one lime or another. 
Watch a man do his most common actions : those an? the things which will tell you 
the real character of a great in an. Great occasions rouse even she lowest of human 
beings to greatness, bui he is really a greai man who$c character h great always, the 
same wherever he he. 

Mils AVrjntr in its effect on character. Is the mo&t tremendous power that inai* 
has to deal with, Man is, as it were, a centre, and lie b attracting ah the powers of 
the universe towards himself, and in this centre fs fusing them aU F and throwing 
them back again to an immense current. That centre is the rial man, Use almighty, 
the omnbtdenit and he draws the whole universe towards him ; good and bad, misery 
and happiness, all running towards him, and clinging round liim. And out of rhese 
he fashions the tremendous power called character* and throws it mitivante. Ashe 
has the power of draw mg in anything* so lie lias the potter of throwing; it out. 

Now all the modems that we see in the world. aEL the movements in human 
society, all the worts that we hare around u*, are simply the display of thought, the 
manifestation of the will of man. Machines or mstrumems. or citfesj ships* mon-af- 
mar, everything is simply lite manifestation of the will rrf man, and this* wiH i* made 
by diameter, and character is manufactured by Karma. As is A' irma, m.j js thc- 
manife station of the will. The Lrtmendou^wiltcd mum that the word has produced 
have aft hecu tremendous workers gigantic men, with wide wills, powerful enough 
(6 overturn worlds-and they got that by persistent work through ages and ages. 
Such a gigantic wilt as ihnt of a Buddha, or a Jesus, cannot begot m one life ; for 
me know who their fathers were. We do not hear that their fathers spoke a word 
for the good of mankind. Millions and ntiffions of carpenters hke Joseph have 
goae, millions are still living. Million? and millions of petty kings like lhrtldbfls 
iather have Eieen in the world. If h is uidi a case of hereditary tnuism lesion, bow 
da you acccmtu for rliU lkde pcil\ prince. wEu i w.is not. perhaps uhcyuri hv his own 


servant*, prodmiiig tlil^m* u Imm fejh a world worship* f ||,hv do vnu account 
for this gap luriwwii the curpenter mul Iik son, whom mil limp mul mH3ioti> *.| hu- 
Hian being* worship as Hud? h cannot he 2cc»iL»nd W ihcre. This gig antic 
will which Ifuddlm shrew mer iIht world* * Fn« h cairns >.Kt frmn whence tame 

k Id them? Whence came this accumulation of power? U nm^i hive Ki-h there 
lit rough Hites and li^s_ keeping tin gelling bigger and Ffigger* until it hurst on so- 
cieiy ita a Buddha or a Jon*; and it flows. mi even to tke present Jjtv. 

Anti all lids is deiermined hi A uvum work. None enti get anviLing csvc| t 
he earns it: Lbfr is an eternal taw; we may think it is not so, I ml in rhe lung run 
H ilip* through our fingers. A man may struggle all his life u> Ivccmnv mil ; he mar 
cheat thousands; hut lie finds m b.*i that fie Ieis imh deserved wealth and Fits llfr Ftci-omc* 
a trouble and a nuisance to him: and he learns that lie eaimnt have anything un¬ 
less he deserves ft. We may go on ncdismiknhig, onU For our pbvskMl enjoyment, 
hnt every litlta thing which *t earn is our*. A fool mar hoy .ill the hooks in itn- 
worlil, 3ms they will lie in hr< library, and he wifi only lie able in read those he de- 
scrve* # lluiL (his deriving it is, which is represented hy that word A\irnw. ■ ►nr 
Karma determines what wc deserve and what we can assimilate. We :k rc responsible 
tor what we are; and whatever we wnm ourselves to lie, we have the power to make 
of ourselves. If whai we are tiow, has been matle by nut own actions in the jiasi. ii 
certainly follows that w hatever w e waist lu Ik*, m l- can make of uni>ehiv in the future* 
by our preseid aclioiis; we have o> (earn h™ iy ill. You will s*v K “ Wtiai hi 
lhc use of learning how to work? Every one works in this world 1" I Sue there ta 
such a thing ns frinering owav yoor energy. With regard ty Lbis Karma Yoga, it is 
said in the Hhitguvad dull Karim Voga means the tfwng of work. hut witFi dis- 

crimination. Ii is, us it were, die science of work, nteaariog such work as will |>ring 
the greatest residb. Von must remvndier that all this Action is simply to bring out 
the power oF the mind w hich is already tlier*. to wake up die soul* The power is 
inside every man, and the knowledge is there ; tliese different acts are like blows u* 
bring it out, to cause this giant to wake up. 

A mao works for various motives; rliere t-.immt iic work without a motive. 
Some people want fame. and they work for fame. Others want money, and they 
work for money- OiWrs want power, anil they work for power. I Fillers want io go 
to heaven, and they work to gu to heaven. Others want to leave a name when they 
die K as they do rn (.'lima, where no man gets a lille until he is dc.uL 'Hirii is ,t Iwlter 
way after all, \\ hen a man d(M‘S very good things, ihev give a title of nnluhtv ict 
his father, who is dead, or to Fits gntndfiaiher Some peo^e work for dial. Some 
of the Maliomedan sects work all their lives* to have a grand iomli wlten they die. 
I know .secss among w hom, as soon as a child Is bom* they begin to prepare for his 
tonih ; that i^> the greatest work a man has to do ; and the larger and finer the iomb t 
the better off ihe mm is supposLo! to be. Others work at* a |rtfnance ; do all sorts 
of wk ked ibing^. then erect a tetnplo. or give something ui the .priests to buy them 
oFb and gain a purport to heaven. They think that will clear them, am! then they 
will go sect-free. These are i a nous motives for work. 

W ork for work's sake. There are a few. who are really iIlc salt of ihe earth, 
in every country, who work for works sake: why do not care for name or fame, 
who do m>t cure logo m hr.trcn. They ivould (>c horriJled at the idea of going la 
heaven: they would rather 1^ anywhere else. They work, just hecaiifte it is going 
to do grifid. There are others who work with still higher motive; thf 1 ^ _iki gf>od 


i<> ii«* f«m. anil help mankind front still higher motives, because it is good and' diey 
tmeguod. Xow lu return to ll»is mailer of motives, ilut of name anti fume; they 
trin^ only immediate results; they come to us w hen we are old, and are done. 
If I.all my life, work for fame. J generally find f get a little in the long run; if J 
work for name, struggle all my life for it. J find in the end that J get a Mule name; 
similarly if I want anything materially t get it in the long rim, ami there it stops. Hut 
if a man works without any selfish motive in view, wliat becomes of him } Does lie 
not gam anything ; Vest, he is the higher gainer. Unselfishness* is more paying, 
only | (topic have n»i the pa lienee to practise it. It is more paying in physical value 
also. istve aiHl truth and unselfishness arc not only moral figures, hut the highest 
ideal. I >e cause they are such a manifestation of power. In the first place, a man 
who can work fur file days or fur five minutes without any selfish motive whatever, 
without thinking uf the future, or heaven, or punishment, or anything of the kind, 
becomes a giant. It is hard to do it, hut in the heart of our heart W know the value 
of it, and «hai good it brings, Ji is ■ he greatest niaiiifesiarion of power, and a tre¬ 
mendous recount; to restrain, is a manifestation of more power than all outgoing 
action pal together. A carriage with four horses may rush down a hill, hut the 
coachman may restrain (he horses, Which is the greater manifestation of power, 
to lei them go, or to restrain them .* A hail Hying through die air goes a long dis¬ 
tance and then fails. Another is cm short in its flight bv striking against a wall and 
interne heat is generated by this restraint. So all this outgoing follows a selfish 
motive; it is transitory; and what it reaps will be transitory also. But if it is restrain- 
ed it will develop. So in this case of restraint, the restraint will produce a gigantic 
will, that character which makes a Christ or a Hud,Ilia. Foolish men dn nni know' 
this secret; they want to rule mankind. The fool does not know that he can rub 
the whole world, if he wails. Wail a few years, restrain that foolish idea of govern, 
me fit, and that man from whom it is wholly gone, will restrain the universe. Hut the 
majority of us cannot see beyond a few years. Just as animal* and brutes cannot 
rec beumd a few steps. Just a narrow circle ; that is our world. We have not the 
patience to look twyond, and so we fwcome immoral and wicked. It is our weak- 

HCSM, nasr | KJWerfeS£flftff$i. 

Hut even the lower forms of work are not to he despised, A man who known 
no belter, let him work for selfish etuis, for mime ami fame; hut he should always 
try to grow towards the higher motive, and to understand wliat that motive j s . *■ to 
work we have the right, hot not to the fruits thereof," Leave fruits alone, ijeave 
results alone. W hat do results runner if we want iti help n man l Never think 
what that man's attitude should be toward* you. lio not care to understand If 

you want to do a groat or a good deed, do'not trouble to think what the result wilt 
l*e to you 4 

There comes another difficult question with ibis sort of work. Intense activity 
is necessary : wc must always work. We cannot live a minute without work. What 
becomes of rest ? Here i> one side of the life-struggle—work, to be whirled rapidly 
round in the current of social life. And here is another picture—calm, retiring 
peareful; every thing peaceful around you ; very fink of noise; only animals and 
flowers, an.I mountains. Neither of them is a jrerfect picture. If a man goes to live 
in thi* peaceful plate, limn, as soon as he is brought into contact with ,h e surging 
whirlpool of the world, he will go to pieces; just aa the fish that lives in the deep sea 
water, as soon as it comts to the surface, dies. Similarly those n lcn who \\. 


ua,yj tive tn rciifement and never aucmpt work. as soon as they art- br^n-bi inf# 
contact with the world break ituo pieces. Can 4 man live who has lice is used 10 
turmoil, and the rush of lffe a if lie corner into a quiet place ? The only place he 
goes to is the lunatic asylum. During a certain pan of my life 1 lived *0 much in 
lonely places that I would laugh when 1 read of a man being punished hv solitary 
confinement in a cell. I lived in caves for days and days together. The ideal man 
is he who in the midst of the greatest silence finds the m tensest activity, and in the 
midst of the inicn&cst activity finds the silence of the desert. He has learnt these* 
cm of restraint; lie has controlled himself. He goes through the street* of New 
Vorkt with all its traffic, and hi* mind is as calm as if he were in a cav« p where not 
a sound could reach him, yet he Is working Intensely all the time. That is the ideal 
of Karma Yoga, and if you have attained to that, you have really learned the secret 
Of work. 

But we have to begin from the beginning, to take up [lie work as it comes in 
us, and slowly to make ourselves more unselfish every day. Wc must do the work 
and find oul the motive power behind ihal is prompting us to do it. In nineir- 
niue out of a hundred cases in ita first few years, we shall find that the motive* are 
selfish, hut gradually by persistence, this selfishness will melt, and at last will Come 
[he time when we shall be able to do really unselfish work now and then. Then we 
all hope that some lime Of other, as life rolls on, will come a day when we shall be 
perfectly unselfish ; and the moment we have become that, our powers will have lictn 
concentrated, and the knowledge which is our* will become manifest, 

“EACH IS GREAT IN HIS OWN PLACE" 

According 10 the SdnMjd philosophy, nature Is composed of three forces, called 
in Sanskrit, Siittiw* Rajm, and Tamm. These, manifested In the physical world, are 
what we call at traction, repulsion, and the control of the iwo Saliva is the control, 
and Jtqjm is the repulsion, while Tamm is the attraction. Tamm is typified as dark^ 
ness or inactivity ; Rajas, as activity, where each particle is trying to fly off from the 
attracting centre, and SiMp* is the equilibrium of die twy p bringing about the balance 
of both. 

Now each man is composed of these three forces; in each of us wo find that 
sometimes the lamas prevails; we become lazy; we cannot move ; we are inactive, 
bound dow-n, weighed down by certain ideas. At other times activity will prevail ; 
we try to fly off from the centre ; and then at other times that calm balancing of both 
will prevail—the Again, Id different men, one of these forces is generally 

predominant. The characteristic of one man is that of inactivity, dulness, and lazi¬ 
ness ; the characteristic of another is activity, power, manifestation of oncigy; while 
in a third we find the sweetness, calmness, gentleness, which balance both. So 
throughout creation—in animals p plants, and men—wc find the personifications of 
these different forces. 

Karma Yoga has specially to deal with these three elements. By teaching us 
what they are and how to employ them, it helps ils to do our work better. Human 
wdety is a graduated Organisation. It h an organism in w hich there are different 
grades and etaies. W c all have an idea of morality ; and we all have an idea of duty ; 
wc find yet that in different countries die idea of morality varies greatly, Wliat is re* 


yarded as moral h Ofie country, in another may Imt perfectly immoral. Fur instance, 
in unc, cousins can marry, in another this is though to he very i mineral; in one, 
men can marry their mters^n-law, in ^JKUher this is regarded a* immor.it; \n one. 
People cati mjrrv only once ; in another, many limes: and so forth. So also in ocher 
departments of morality we find that standards vary greatly; yet we have the idea 
that there must be a universal standard of morality. 

So it is with duly. The idea of duly varies modi among different nations. In 
one country, if a man does n*i do certain things people will say he has acted wronglv; 
and if lie does those very things in another country, people wilt still say that he did 
not act rightly. Y'ei we know that there must he some universal idea of duty, In 
the same way the people of one class of society think that certain things are their duty, 
and the people of another class think quite the opposite, and would be horrified if 
they had to do those particular things. 

I wo ways are left open to uA, cither die wav of the ignorant, who think that 
there is only one road to truth, and all the rest are wrong, of the way of the wife* 
who admit that according to the menial constitution, or the different planes of exist- 
cnee in which we are, dudes and morality may vary, So the important thing is tu 
know that there are gradations of duly and of morality* that what is the duty of one 
frtate of life, in one set of circumstances, will not be that of another. 

The following example will serve to illustrate. All great teachers have taught, 
-jvaUi not evil," for ncm-rctiUlance to evil is the highest ideal. We all know that 
if every one of us living in this Country were to practise non-resistance to evil, we 
should be nowhere ; ihe whole social fabric would fall to pieces; society would \*z 
destroyed; rogues and blackguards would take possesion of our property, and our 
lives, and would do whatever they liked with us. Even if only one day of non .re¬ 
sistance w r ere practised, it would lead to the utter dissolution of society. Vet, iiuuiLively 
in ihe heart uf our hearts, we feel ihe truth of the teaching, +s resist not evil." This 
seems to us to be the highest ideal, although to teach such a doctrine alone, would 
be equivalent to condemning a vast proportion of mankind. 

Not only so, it would make men feel tlrat they w p ere always doing wrong, cause 
scruples of conscience in all their actions; in fact, it would weaken them, and that 
constant self-disapproval would breed more vice than any other weakness. To the 
man who has begun to Irate himself, the gate to degeneration has been opened, and 
go with a nation. 

Our first duty is not to hate ourselves. In order to advance, we must Imve 
faith in ourselves fir At, and [lien in God, He who has no faith in hi in suit can never 
have faith in God, 1 herefore, the only alternative that remains to us is, to recognise 
that duly, morality, and all these things vary under different erreum si antes—not 
that the man who resists is doing something wrong, but that, in the different cir¬ 
cumstances in which he is placed. It may be hi* duty to resist. 

Some of you have read, perhaps, the Gifu, and many of you in Western 

countries may have felt astonished when, in the first chapter, Krishna calls Arjumi a 
hypocrite and a coward because of his refusal to fight, or offer resistance. He refuses 
for the reason that his adversaries are his friends and relatives, but he offers the pica 
that naa-fwistance is the highest ideal of love. This is the great lesson to Seam, 
that in ciety case the two extremes are alike ; the extreme positive and the extreme 
negative are always similar: man enters this world without teeth and crawling, he 
goes out without teeth and crawling ; when the vibrations of light are too slow we 


do not *ee them, nor ito we see them when they are loo rapid ; so with sound, when 
very low we do not hear, when very high we do not hear, The same is the difference 
between resistance and non-resistance. One man docs not resist because he is weak, 
lazy, and cannot,—not because he will not: the other is the man who, knowing 
that he can strike an irresistible blow if lie likes, not only docs not strike but blessed 
bis enemies also. The one who offer* non-resistance, from weakness com mils a sin, 
and as Such will not receive any benefit from bis non-resistance; while the other 
would commit a sin by offering resistance, Buddha gave up his throne and renounce. I 
hi* position* that was true renunciation. Out there cannot be my yue-tion of 
renunciation in the case of a beggar, who has noth Eng to renounce, So we must 
always be careful w hen we speak of this non-resistance and ideal love, as to what we 
really mean* We must first lake care to understand whether we have the power of 
re si stance or not; then, having the power, if we renounce and do not resist, wc are 
doing a grand act; but if we cannot resist and at the same time try to deceive our¬ 
selves with the idea tliat we are actuated by motives of the highest love, we are doing 
the exact opposite. So Arjutil became a coward at the sight of the mighty, arrayed 
against him. His love made him forget his duty towards hi* country and his king. 
That is why Krishna told him that he was a hypocrite. 41 Thou talkesi like a wise 
man, but thine actions betray thee to be a coward; therefore Stand up and fight.” 

Such h the idea of the Karma Yogi, He h the man who understands that the 
highest ideal is non-resistance, but who also knows that it is the highest manifestation 
of power, and that what is called resisting evil is a step on the way towards the mani¬ 
festation of this highest power, which is non-resistance. Until he has attained the 
highest ideal, his duty Es to resist: let him work, let him fight, let him strike straight 
from the shoulder. Then only when he has gained the power to resist, non-resistance 
will he a virtue. 

t once met a man la my country whom! had known before as a very stupid, 
dull man who knew nothing, and had not the desire to know anything. living the life 
of a brute. He asked me what to do to know God, how to got free. “Can vou tell 
a lief* lasted him, “ No.” he replied. 11 Then you must learn to do so. h h 
better to tell a lie than to be a brute, or a log of wood. You are inactive. Yon are 
not of the highest state, which is beyond all action, eahn and serene. Yon are too 
dull even to Iw* wicked/ 1 Thai was an extreme case, of course, and 1 was joking 
with him; hut what 1 meant was that a man must be active, in order to pass through 
activity to perfect calm. Inactivity should be avoided by all means. Activity always 
means resistance. Resist all evils, menial and physical, and when you have succeed¬ 
ed in resisting, then will the calmness come. U is very easy 10 say “hate not any¬ 
one, resist not any evil," but we know what that means. When the eyes of sociuiv 
are turned towards u* w*c may make a show of non-resistance, but in our hearts it is 
canker all the time- We feel the want of it; we feci that it Is better to resist. If 
you desire wealth and yon know that the whole world will tell you that he who aims 
at wealth is a very wicked man, you. perhaps, do not dare to plunge into the struggle 
far wealth; yet at the same time, the mind is running day and night after money. 
This is hypocrisy, and will serve no purpose. Plunge into the world, and then, 
after a lime, when you have enjoyed all that is in it, will renunciation come, then 
will calmness come. So fulfil your desire for power and every dung c lse t and after 
you have fulfilled the desire, will come the time when you will know that these are 
very little things, and until you have fulfilled this desire, until you have passed 


through shat activity, it is impossible for you to come to that Slate of calm nets anti 
serenity. This idea of setenhy has been preached for thousands of years : everyone 
living has heard it from his childhood, and yet we see few in the world who have 
really reached tint stage. I do not know if I have seen twenty persons in my life 
who were really calm and non-resisting: and J have travelled over half the world. 

Ever)' man should take up his own ideal and endeavour to accomplish it: that 
is a surer way than taking tip other men's ideals which he can never hope to accom¬ 
plish, U’c lake a baby for Instance* and at once give him the task of walking twenty 
miles. Either the baby dies* or one In a thousand mil crawl the twenty miles to reach 
the end exhausted and half-dead. That is what we generally do with tlic world. 
The men and women of society are not all of the same mind, or capacity* or of the 
same power of action. They must have different ideals, and we have no light to 
sneer at any ideal. Let everyone do the best he can for his own. 1 should not be 
judged by yours, nor you by mine. The apple tree should not be judged by the 
standard of the oak r nor the oak by that of the apple. To judge the apple tree, you 
must lake the apple standard, and for the oak its own standard, and so with all 
of us. 

Unity hi variety is the plan of creation. However men and women may vary 
individually, there is unity in the background. The different individual characters 
and classes of men and women are natural variations In the law of creation. Hence 
we ought not to judge them by the same standard* nor pul the same idea! before 
them. Such a course creates only an unnatural struggle, and the result is that man 
begins Uy hate himself, and is hindered from becoming religious and gootL 

In the morality of the Hindus we find that this fact has been recognised from 
very ancient times ; anti in their scriptures and books on ethics, different rules are 
laid down for the different classes of men—for the householder* the Saimvasm 
[ the man who has renounced the world ), and the student- 

The life of every individual in Xarma, according to the Hindu Scriptures, as 
divided Into several parts. The Hindu begins life a* a student; then he marries 
and becomes at householder; then on becoming old he retires; and lastly, he gives 
up the world -md becomes a Sannyasin. To each of these stages of life certain 
■duties are allotted. No one of them is superior to the other; the life of tlte married 
man is quite as great as that of the man who is not married, but who has devoted 
himself to some other work. The scavenger in the street is as great and glorious 
as die king on his throne. Take the king off his throne, make him do the work of the 
scavenger* and see how he fares. Take the scavenger and see how he will rule. It 
is useless to say that the man who lives out of the world is a greater man than he 
who lives in the world ; it is much more difficult to live in the world and worship 
God, than to give it up and live a free and easy life. The various stages of life 
have become shortened in India to two—the householder and the preacher. The house¬ 
holder marries and carries on bis duties as a citizen* and the duties of the other are to 
preach and to worship God. Now you will see which life Is the more difficult. As I 
read you a few beautiful [Eissages from the JfintiUm Tantram which treats of this sub¬ 
ject, you wilt see that It is a very difficult ta^k for a man to become a householder and 
perform all his duties perfectly. 

*' The householdsr should he devoted to God. A knowledge of God should 
be his goal in life. Yet he must work constantly , and perform all his duties; but 
whatever he does he must give U up to Cod. 1p The most difficult thing in this world 



to do, 15 io work arid noi care for the result: to help a man and never think ihaihe ought 
to grateful to yo u: to do Mint good work and at the same lime never look to see 
Whether it brings you name and fame or not- Even the most arrant coward be¬ 
comes a brave man when die world begins to praise him, A fool ran do heroic 
deed s when the approbation of society is his. lint to do good work constantly 
without caring for die approbation of Ills fellow-being^ U Indeed the highest sacrifice 
a man Kin perform. The great dun- of the householder is Up earn a living, but he 
must lake care that he does not do this by telling lies, or by cheating, or by robbing 
odiers. lie must remember moreover, that his life Is for die service of God, his 
life Is for the service of the poor. 

" Knowing that the mother and the father are the visible representatives of God, 
the householder always, and hy all means, must seek to please them. God is pleased 
wiiii i hiir man whose mother and whose father are pleased with him. That son is 
truly ilutifuE who&e wurds to his parents are never harsh. 

Jlefnre ] ..Li csit:- one must not make jukes, nor show restlessness, nor display 
anger or temper. In the presence of mother ur father a son mu 4 bow low, or remain 
standing until they order him to ait. 

" If the householder accept food or drink or clothes without first seeing that his 
mother and father, his wife and children, and the poor, are prodded for, lie commits a 
sin. To his mother and bis father he owes this body; hence for their good a 
man should undergo unending trouble. 

ik Even so is a man's duty to Ids wife. She should not be scolded, hut maintained 
by him, equally with h!s mother. Even in the greatest trouble and difficulty he 
must not show anger to his wife, 

,+ He who thinks of another woman besides his wife — if be touches her mentally 
with the least part ol his mind—that man goes to dark belt Even in the home-drefc, 
no man should touch another woman, or her clothes. Even when the woman is 
not present, the clothes of any other than lus wife should not l*c toadied. 

'* He must not use improper language before women, and never boast of his 
powers. He must not say, 1 I have done this and I have done that/ 

"The householder should always seek to please his wife with wealth, clothes, 
love, faith, and words like nectar, never doing anything to disturb her peace of mind. 
That man who has succeeded in gaining the love of a chasm wife lias succeeded in 
his religion, and Ians ail the virtues." 

The following duties are towards children 

IJ A sun should he protected until he is four years of age. After that he should 
be educated. When he ts twenty years of age the father mast not think of him as 
* £hM; lie is then his own equal and a householder himself. The daughter 
should be brought up exactly in the same manner, and educated with the greatest 
care. When she marries moreover her father should give her wealth and jewels. 

“ A matfs nest duty is io his brothers and sisters, and to the children of his 
brothers and sisters, if they are poor, and to his other relatives, his friends, and his 
servants. His duties after this, are to the people of the same village, and the floor, 
and to anyone who conies to him for help. If having sufficient means, the house¬ 
holder do not take care to give to his relations anti the poor, know him to be only 
a brute; he is not a human being. 

41 The taking of excessive care about food and such maLters as the clothes, and 
beautifying of the body and parting of the hair should be avoided, Tts,e householder 
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mithi ha pure in heart and clean in body, always active and always ready lor work, 
* + To hts enemies the householder must be 3 hero: he niiLst resist. This is 
Itis duty He must not sit down in »t corner ami weep, or talk nonsense ;i\am ! non- 
reliance. If he has not shown himself a hero to hh enemies he has not done hi# 
duty. To his ftrends and relatives however, be must be as gentle as a lamb. 

It is the duty of the householder u> pay no reverence io the wicked; for if 
lie reverence the wicked lie becomes the patron of wickedness. It is a great mistake 
also, if be disregard the good who axe worthy of respect. He must not be extrava¬ 
gant hi his friendships ; he must not make friends everywhere; he must watch the 
actions of the men with whom he desires to make friends and see their dealings with 
other men ; then, having thought about all this, he may enter into friendship. 

lfc Of three things he must not speak ; he must not tell in public of his own Time ; 
he must not preach Ids own name or his awn powers; he must not bails! of his wealth 
or of anything that has bceti told eg him privately 

"if he has committed a mistake. or engaged in an undertaking which is sure to fail, 
whether large or small, he must tm talk of these things, nor make diem public." 
What is the use of talking of one s own mistakes More the world ? They cannot be 
undone; for what be has done he must himself suffer; he is ihe householder arid 
must try next lime to do better. This is also, it may be s worldly wisdom. The world 
would say he was not doing Ms duly and that If a man does not do ids duly he h 
immoral. Thu world sympathises only with the strong and live powerful, A man 
must not say either that lie is pour, or that he is wealthy—he must not boast of Ids 
wealth. Let him keep his own counsel; this is his religious duty/* Not you see that 
this h worldly wisdom, but that if he behaves otherwise he Is immoral. 

" The householder Is the basis, the prop, of the whole of society; he Is the 
principle earner." AH the pour, the weak, the children the women, who tlo rot 
work, live upon the householder. So there must be certain dories which he must 
perform, and tltese duties must be such as to make him strong to fill his own 
place, not such as to make him feel that he is doing (Kings beneath his 
idea!. If the householder [lien have done something weak, or Jiave committed 
mistakes, let him not say *0 In public. And if lie is engaged in some enter¬ 
priser and knows that it is sure to fail, he must not speak of it to others. At 
the same lime he must struggle hard to acquire, firstly knowledge, and secondly 
wealth. This Is his duty, and if he docs not do it he Is nobody. A house¬ 
holder who does not struggle to get wealth is not good. If be is lazy, and content 
to lead a lazy life, he is wicked, because upon him depend hundreds, if he gains 
r[dies hundreds of others will be supjjotled. 

If there were not lit this city hundreds of men who had striven 10 become rich,, 
and acquired wealthy where would all that we see around us he? Where would ill 
this civilisation, and these charitable institutions and these great buildings be, if they 
had not struggled ? 

To seek money in the case of the householder is not bad ; but that mwep wust be 
for distribution. The householder is the social centre. For him to acquire money is 
worship. For the householder who struggles to obtain money by good means is do¬ 
ing I he same thing as the anchorite in Iris celt, when he is praying, Laborare eft orare. 

Ik must struggle by all means, to acquire a good name and certain things he 
must give up. He must not gamble ; he must not move in the company of the wicked ; 
he must not tell lies; and must not be the cause of trouble to others. 
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11 People often enter into tiling*, which they have not the mean* to accomplish, 
iml the result istli.u they cheat others to Mtafal their ends. Then the lime lm> tu 
he taken into consideration ; what it one time might lie ,i t.tiinrv. would, perltajre, 
at another he a very great success. 

"The house holder must speak the truth, ami he must speak gently, using words 
thai are pleasant, ant! will do good to others; lie must not hoist <>i his own doings, 
nor talk □ i the bLi^imtfs of other men. 


“ The householder , by making reservoirs for water, by planting trees on the 
midges, by building shelters for men and animals, by making toads and building 
bridges, goes towards the same goal as does the greatest Yogi." 

This tl»en, is one part of I lit* doctrine of Karma Yoga activity, the duty of tlie 
householder. There is a lino in the some book, later on. where it says d*,u “if the 
householder die in battle, lighting for las country or his religion, he comes to the 
s.ut)e goal as doe.i tlto logi by meditation, showing tint wlial is duty for otic is not 
duty for another. Nor is it either said, that one duty is lowering, and another elevating, 
for each has its own place, and according to tire circumstances in which we 
are placed, so must we perform our duties. 

One idea stands out from all this—the condemnation or ail weakness. This is 
a characteristic of our literature which I like, wlrether in philosophy, or in religion, nr 
in work. If you read the Vedas you will find this word repeated constantly,—« fear¬ 
lessness," the fear of nothing. Tear is a sign of weakness. A man must go about his 
duties without taking any notice of sneers, or of the ridicule of the world. If one 
retire from the world to worship God, he must not think that those who remain there 
and work for its good are not worshipping God. Neither must those who live in the 
world, for the sake of wife and children, think that those who give it up arc low yaga, 
bonds. Each is great h his own place. 

This thought I may illustrate by a story. 

A certain king used to Inquire of all the Sannynsis who came to his country 
“ Wl,lch ls du; S reater vho gives up the world and becomes a Saitnvasi or 

he who lives m the world and performs his duties as a householder?" Many wise 
men sought to solve the problem. Some asserted that the Saniuast was the -weater 
U|hiii which the king demanded that they should prove their assertion When they 
could not, lie ordered them to marry and become householders. Then others came 
and said, “ The householder who performs his duties la the greatest man " Of them 
too. the king demanded proofs. Em when they could not give these, he made them 
also settle down as householders. 

At last there came a young Sannyasi, and the king inquired of him. He an¬ 
swered "Each, OKing, is equally great in his own place." “ Prove this to m “ 
replied the king. -J will prove it to you," said the Sannyasi, "but you must first 
come and l.ve as I do for a few days, ihat [ may Ire able to prove to vm. what I «v » 
he k ' n S co,1sected nnii tdtond *• Stumyasi 0u i of Eds out. realm ami ~J1a 
tli rough many territories, until they came to another kingdom, J n the capital' of 
that kingdom a great ceremony was going on. The king and the SannyaS heard 
the noure of drums and music and criers; the people were assembled in tire streets 
tn gab array, and a great proclamation was being made. The monarch and the 
monk stood there to see what was going on. The crier was saving that the princess 
daughter of the king of that country, was going to chooWa husband from among 
those assembled before her. It was an old custom in India for princesses to choose 



husihantts in lliis uuy ; ami each one had ccmkl Ultras as is tlieswi of man she 
want* 1 for a husband ; some w.mld thw^; the bamlsoaicsL ; another would lake only 
the most learned, another the wealthiest* ami &u on, The princes*, in splendid 
arr.it-, was carried on a throne, and the announcement ma le by criers that the 
prince** M>and-so ^r.is about to choose a husband, Then all like princes of dm 
country, havin'* put on their bravest aiiire, presume I themselves More hvr. ^ome- 
times they, too, had crier* 10 enumerate their qualification* and the particular rea¬ 
sons why each hojwd that ilie princess would ctno.u him. The princess a a* then 
carried round, ami looked at them* and heard what they imi to offer, and if she was 
not pleased she said to her baarera, ** move on,” and no more notice would be taken 
of the rejected suitor. If, however, she was pleased with anyone of them, she threw 
a garland round his neck an 3 he became her hu.-tbamL Now the princess of the coun¬ 
try p to which the king and the ^annyisj had come, was going through one of the so 
ceremonies, She was the most beautiful princess in the world, and her husband 
would lie rulur of the kingdom after her father s death- Her intention was Ui marry 
that man who satisfied her idea of beauty; hut she entrid taut find anyone to please 
her Several times ihese meetings had taken place, and yet the princess hid not 
selected anyone. The present occasion was the most splendid of all ; more people 
than evL-f Jia.il come to it, and the scene \v\i* most gorgeous. Tiie prince*:; came in 
on a throne, and J,hc bearers carried her from place to place, Ihn *he did not care 
for anyone, and all were becoming disappointed dial this meeting also was to be 
broken op without anyone being chosen, jlist then, in came a young man t a San- 
nvasi as handsome as if in hi* person the sun had come down to earth, ami tie stood 
in one corner of the assembly to watch what was going on. The throne with the 
princess came near to Idm, and as soon site saw ihe beautiful Saitnyusi, she popped 
ft nd threw the garland over him. The young man seized the garland and threw 
ft off r exclaiming. ** What nonsense do you mean hy th.it ? I am a Saunyaii ; w hat is 
marriage to me F* Now the king of dial country* dunking jterhap* that this young man 
was |wjor, and therefore could not dare to marry the prince**, said to him, "With tuy 
daughter goes half my kingdom now t and. the whole kingdom after my death,." mid 
he lumself replaced tli* garland on the Satinyask The voting man threw' it off once 
more, saying* lh What nonsense is dfte ? It is not my wish to marry l h! and walked 
quickly away from the assembly. Now the princess had fallen so much in love with 
him that she said, ai I must marry this man or 1 shall die,” and she hastened after 
him to bring him hack. Ttten the other Sannynsi* who had brought the king there, 
said* “King, let ns follow this p.iir/ 4 so they followed after them, some distance be¬ 
hind, The young Samiyasi ■ who had refused lo marry the princess, walked out into 
the country for several milts: then he came to a forest, and struck into it, and the 
princess followed hint, mi.I the other two followed them. J5ut that young H.mm.Wi 
was well acquainted with this forest ; suddenly,, therefore, lie disappeared tn some 
Intricate part of it. and the princess was no lunger able to follow him. After trying 
for a Song time lo trace him, she sat down under a tree and began to weep, for she 
could not tell how to get out of the forest again. Then the king and the other San- 
nvasi came up to her and said. il Do not weep, we shall show you die way out 
of tills forest, but il 1* too dark for us to find it now. Here 1* a great tree ; let us 
rest tmder it + and in the morning we shall rise early and show you the road by which 
to get away * 14 Now a little bird and bis wife and three link baby bird* lived on that 
tree, in a nest. This little bird looked down and saw the three people under the 
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tree and said lo his wife " My dear, what sha)E I iu dune . 3 ffcrc are guests in the house, 
ami ii is winter, nnd we have no fist/ 1 -So lie Hew away and brought hack a piece of 
burning ftre-wqod in his beak and dropped ii before the gums and they added fuel to 
u and made a I dazing lire* But the I tide bird was m>l satisfied. ] li: haul again in his 
wife, ,p T My dear, whatshall we do ? I'here is nothing to give dicse people lo cal, and day 
are Inin-ry and we arc householders. It is, our duly to feed anyone who comes 
to the house* 1 must l!c> w r liat I can, I wilt give them tny own body/' So he plunged 
down into the midst of the lire and perished. The guests saw him falling and 
iried i<j save 3uin, but he was lou cjukk for ihtm, and dashed ImnsclJ into the ike 
amt was killed. 

The little bird's wife saw what her husband had done, and she said* "Here are 
three persons and only one Hide bird for deem lo eaL It 1 s not enough. It is my 
duly as a wife not to lei my husband’s effort pass hi vain. Let them have my body 
a] so P and she pi ringed down into the fire and was burned to death. Then the three 
baby birds, when they saw what was done F end dial there was still not enough food 
for die three guests, Mild, SH Our parents have done wb.it they could and. slid it is not 
enough. It is our duly to carry on the work of our parents. Let us go too,” 
And they ail three also threw 6 themselves into the fire. Bui these three people, 
they were amazed at what they had seen, and could not cat the Utile birds* 
Somehow 1 or oilier they passed the night without food, and in the morning the 
king and die S&nnyasl showed ihe princess the w^ay, that she might go back to 
her father. Then die Sannyass said to the king, “ King, you have seen that each 
is great in his own place* If you want lo live hi the world, live like those 
birds, ready at any moment u> sacrifice yourself for others If you want to re~ 
nouncc iSlc world, tie like that young man, lo whom the ma*l beautiful woman 
and a kingdom were aa nothing. If you want to be a householder, hold your 
life a sacrifice for the welfare of others, and if you choose die life of renuncia¬ 
tion do not even sec beauty or money or power in anything. Each is great tn his 
ow n place, but die duly of die one is not ihe duty of die other*" 
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